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A PLEA FOR THE POOR. 
BY JOHN WOOLMAN. 


While our strength and spirits are lively, we 
go cheerfully through business. Either too much 
or too little action is tiresome; but a right portion 
is healthful to our bodies, and agreeable to an 
honest mind. 

Where men have great estates, they stand in a 
place of trust. ‘lo have it in their power, with- 
out difficulty, to live in that fashion which occa- 
sions much labor, and at the same time, to con- 
fine themselves to that use of things prescribed 
by the Redeemer, and confirmed by his example, 
and the examples of many who lived in the early 
age of the Christian church, that they may more 
extensively relieve objects of charity;—for men 
who have great estates, to live thus, requires 
close attention to Divine Love. 

Our gracious Creator cares and provides for 
all his creatures: his tender mercies are over all 
his works. And so far as his love influences our 
minds, so far we become interested in his work- 
manship; and feel a desire to muke use of every 
opportunity to lessen the distresses of the afflict- 
ed, aud increase the happiness of the creation. — 
Here we have a prospect of one common interest 
from which our own is inseparable; so that to 
turn all the treasures we possess into the channel 
of universal love, becomes the business of our 
lives. 

Men of large estates, whose hearts are thus en- 
larged, are like fathers to the poor; and in look- 
ing over their brethren in distressed circumstan- 
ces, and considering their own more easy condi- 
tion, they find a field for humble meditation, and 
feel the strength of those obligations they are 
under, to be kind and tender-hearted toward 
them. Poor men eased of their burdens, and 
released from too close an application to busi- 
ness, are enabled to hire assistance, to provide 
well for their animals, and find time to perform 
those duties amongst their neighbors which be- 
long to a well guided social life. 

When these reflect on the opportunity those 
had to oppress them, and consider the goodness 
of their conduct, they behold it lovely, and con- 
sistent with brotherhood. And, as the man whose 
mind is conformed to universal love hath his trust 
eettled in God, and finds a firm foundation to 
stand upon, in any changes or revolutions that 
happen amongst men; so also, the goodness of 
his conduct tends to spread a kind, benevolent 
disposition in the world. 
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\dote, as now furnished by a correspondent, we 
believe it to be authentic in it# main features. 


John Crook, an ancient Friend, was one who 
‘experienced great trial and suffering in the days 
of persecution, and lived to see Friends quietly 
and comfortably established; and was a lively, 
eminent minister amongst them. In the great 
love and tender regard he felt for the flock, he 
was led often to minister unto them, though, 
sometimes, to the uneasiness of some sificere- 
hearted ones. On one occasion he was waited 
on by two young men, each of whom had gone 
\separately, and each requested @ private opportu- 
nity, which was granted jointly. During their in- 
terview, they told him they were not about to 
judge or to pass sentence on his ministry, but left 
it with him to think of, whether his communica- 
‘tions were not sometimes the result of habit.— 
After this time John Crook was silent for many 
months, perhaps a year. He then came forth in 
the ministry as a little child; and as he kept stea- 
‘dily to the pointings of truth, his gift was enlarged, 
and he again became a lively, powerful minister 
in the society: and towards the close of his life, 
left it as his legacy to survivors—-those who might 
be eminent in their day as ministers of the gospel 
who had travelled faithfully in the service until to- 
wards the close of their pilgrimaye,—that they 
then be exceedingly careful that their preaching 
shall not become a customary formal thing. 
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PAUL’S LIFE AND WRITINGS CHRONOLOGICAL. 
LY ARRANGED. 


Paul was originally named Saul, of the tribe of 

Benjamin, a Pharisee, born at Tarsus in Cilicia. 
He was a Roman citizen, as Augustus had given 
the freedom of Rome to the men of Tarsus, on 
/account of their adherence to his interests. He 
| was born two years before our Saviour, supposing 
him to bave lived sixty-eight years, as Chrysostom 
isays he did. (Tom. vi. Hom. 30.) 

He was sent early to Jerusalem, where he 
studied the law at the feet of Gamaliel. He per- 
secuted the Christians, and in A. D. 33, he held 
ithe clothes of those who stoned Stephen, (Acts 
vii. 58, 59.) as consenting to his death. In the 
subsequent persecution, Paul distressed the be- 
lievers, (Gal. i. 13; Acts xxvi. 11,) persecuting 
and wasting the church beyond measure, entering 
into houses, haling men and women to prison 
(Acts viii. 3) and unto death, (xxii. 4,) and caus- 
ing them to blaspheme, (xxvi. 11.) Being mad 
jagainst them, he persecuted them to strange 
cities, and went on this errand into Syria, with 
authority from Caiaphas to bring the believers to 
Jerusalem. Thus breathing out threats and slaugh- 
ter, he was suddenly arresfed in his course, near 
Damascus, by a great light at mid-day from hea- 
ven, which struck him to the ground. A voice 
was heard:—* Saul, why persecutest thou me?” 
and on his answering, * Who art thou, Lord?” it 
replied, * I am Jesus: it is hard for thee to” re- 
sist the reluctances of thy conscience, or * kick 
against its pricks.” 
wilt thou have me to do?” on which Jesus sent 
him to Damascus. Here he was three days with- 
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Paul asked, * Lord, what! 


8, 1848. 
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king Aretas, but soon returned to Damascus, and 
there preached the gospel. ‘This exposed bim to 
persecution from the Jews, from whose hands he 
escaped by being let down over the wall in a 
basket, (Acts ix. 24-27,) A. D. 37, three years 
after his arrival at Damascus. On his coming to 
Jerusalem to confer with Peter, he found the dis- 
ciples afraid of him, and doubtful as to his sincere 
conversion, (Gal. i, 18)—fears and doubts dispel- 
led by Barnabas. Hence he departed to Caesarea 
and ‘Tarsus, in which place ef his birth he remain- 
ed from A. D. 37 to A. D. 43. Barnabas brought 
him from Tarsus to Antioch, where he remained 
a year, (Acts xi. 20-26,) and, A. D. 44, was de- 
puted, with bis fellow-laborer, to carry a contri- 
bution from the Christians at Antioch to their 
poor brethren at Jerusalem, during a famine.— 
The church at Antioch was directed, by the Holy 
Ghost, to separate Paul and Barnabas for the 
ministry, that they might extend the word of truth. 
They went to Seleucia, and thence to Cyprus. 
At Paphos they were obstructed by a magician, 
or sorcerer, Bar-Jesus, who tried to hinder the 
proconsul, Sergius Paulus, from embracing the 
Christian faith. But Saul deprived this man of 
his sight for a season, which produced the conver- 
sion of the proconsul; and it is thought that on 
this occasion Saul changed his name to Paul, 
after Paulus, the new convert. Paul went next 
to Perga in Pamphylia, and Antioch in Pisidia, 
where the Jews opposed his preaching; in conse- 
quence of which, with Barnabas, he turved to the 
Gentiles in Iconium, Lyetra, and Derbe. At 
Lystra they cured a cripple; and the idolators 
would have offered sacrifices to them as gods, but 
they desired the Lystrians to turn from these van- 
ities to the living God. From Lystra they made 
a tour round the cities of southern Asia to Anti- 
och in Syria; but we know only generally that 
from A. D. 45 to A. D. 50, the ministerial labors 
of St. Paul were continued. A dispute arising in 
the church respecting the necessity of retaining 
the legal ordinances, the matter was referred to 
\a council at Jerusalem, to which Paul and Barna- 
bas were deputed. Here it was decreed that the 
converted Gentiles should not Judaize; only keep- 
ing themselves from idolatry, fornication, and eat- 
ing strangled things or blood, (Acts xv.) 

Peter, after this, lived with the Gentiles at An- 
tioch, but afterwards deserted them, fearing those 
of the circumcision; for which Paul openly re- 
buked hin, (Gal. ii. 11 16,) A. D. 51. 

Paul and Barnabas proposed to visit the 
churches they had planted; but a violent differ- 
ence arose respecting John, or Mark, whom Bar- 
nabas proposed as a companion; but Paul refused 
to take him, as he had left him in Pamphvlia.— 
This occasioned their separation; Barnabas sail- 
ing with Mark to Cyprus, while Paul, with Silas, 
after making a circuit of Syria and Cilicia, (Acts 
xv. 36,) went on to Derbe and Lystra. Here they 
found Timothy, a youth religionsly educated by a 
Jewish mother, though having a Gentile father, 

'whom Paul caused to be circumcised, for fear of 
the Jews, and then carried in his company through 
Asia Minor. 


| At Troas, a man of Macedonia, in a vision, 


An account of John Crook was published in °Ut sight; when Ananias was sent by Christ, invited Paul to come over thither. The associates 


Volume IV. No. 21 of this journal, in which some 
of the circumstances narrated below are omitted. 


speaking 'n a vision, to open his eyes; not figura- 
tively, for “as scales” fell from them. He was 
now baptized, and filled with the Holy Ghost.— 


Although there is a slight variation in the anec-| From Damascus he retired to Arabia, then under!them into her house. He 


jaccordingly sailed for Europe, and arriving at 
| Neapolis, came to Philippi, where, by a river-side, 
|Paul baptized Lydia of Thyatira, who received 
likewise exorcised 
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the spirit of divination from a damsel; on which| at Jerusalem to the owner of this girdle.” But 20,) and thus fixes the date of his epistles to the 
account her masters, seeing their profits gone, Paul would not be dissuaded from his purpose,| Ephesians, to Philemon, and 20 to ‘Timothy, 
had the missionaries cast into prison. But at)saying he was ready to die for the sake of the|(Ephes. iii. 1, iv. 1; Phil. ver. 10,13; 2 Tim. i. 
midnight they were delivered, during an earth-| Lord Jesus. 16, ii. 9.) 
quake, by an angel, and converted the keeper, | 


whose whole household they baptized. 


In Rome he converted some persons 
James told Paul that a prejudice had been ex-|even of Nero’s court, (Phil. i. iv.) ‘The Philip- 
on ; leited against him among the Jews, by reason of| plans despatched their bishop, Epaphroditus, with 
he magistrates having beaten them (though) his intercourse with the Gentiles, and advised him} money for Paul's assistance; and by hit, on his 
Roman citizens) with rods, besought them to|tg make a demonstration of Judaism, by joining| return, the epistle to that church was sent. 
leave the city; and passing through Amphipolis| come Jews in the temple, who bad a Nazarite| Onesimus, a slave of Philemon, having run 
and Apollonia, they came to Thessalonica, where yow, and defraying their expenses. ‘This measure|@way from his master at Colosse, found out Paul 
Paul preached Jesus Christ three Sabbaths in the! of expedience, however, failed to save him from|in Rome, and was serviceable to him. After his 
synagogue. A tumult being raised, the believing the fury of some Asian Jews; but from their vio-;conversion, St. Paul sent him back to his master, 
brethren conducted Paul and Silas to Bercea,'jence he was rescued by Lysias, the governor of| bearing the epistle to Philemon, A. D. 62. By 
where they found many inquiring minds, who ihe Roman garrison, who ‘permitted him to ad-|the same hand he despatched his epistle to the 
seurched the Scriptures, to see if they accorded | dress the people from the stairs leading from the| Colossians, whom he only knew by the report of 
with the new doctrines; but the Jews of Thessa- temple to that fort or pretorium. He here re-| Epaphras, his fellow-prisoner. He was released 
lunica, following them, compelled the two preach- jated the circumstances of bis conversion, and|from prison A. D. 63, and wrote his epistle to 
ers to withdraw to Athens. Here they had the mission to preach to the Gentiles; but no ails Hebrews, the genuineness of which was at 
pride and learning of an inquisitive people to con-! had he touched this grating chord, than the Jews|first doubted. Some of the fathers say that 
tend with; but Paul reasoned with them, at the cried out, “Away with biw! away with him!”’—|Paul passed through Italy into Spain, and after- 
Areopagus, on “the unknown God,” to whom) Lysias secured him in the garrison, and was bind-|Wards into Macedonia, Greece, Asia, Crete, 
they had built an altar. ing, in order to scourge him, when Paul remon-jand returned to Rome, A. D. 65. From Mace- 
Timothy was now sent back to Thessalonica, to strated against his being punished unheard, as/donia, A. D. 64, he wrote his first epistle to 
comfort the persecuted Christians. Paul pro-| contrary to his right of Roman citizenship. |‘Timothy, and that to Titus. In this journey he 
ceeded to Corinth, where he abode with Aquila, left books, parchments, and a cloak (penula, the 
and worked at his trade of tent-making, but bap- anark of a Roman citizen,) with Carpus, his host 


tized Stephanus, Crispus, and Gaius, (1 Cor. i.|- Pert a lie jat Troas. 
1416, 17; Aete svi 1 Phew, si. 6, 9) A. BTR, Commanded ome ove o amit Bim on tel" Qn frat appearance, or Wal, at Rome, he 
D. 52. He was joined here by Silas and Timo. Lae 0 Cal seats “hates ine int ate wall.*| 728 again imprisoned, and visited by Onesipho- 
thy, and wrote his first and second epistles to the a aad wicks te enchiaiea ten inte Oe 517 Here he wrote the second epistle to Tim- 
Thessalonians. The Jews at Corinth brought aes Wine We aaidee isle’ tien te high riest:(*0%° which Chrysostom calls his last testament.— 
Paul before Gallio, a Gentile judge, who thought ad aetiew that dling eas Phuslcons Ft | ly is said he provoked Nero by converting one of 
it no business of his to decide upon questions of g }, oo iia y.| his concubines; but this is without authority. We 
jknow he suffered martyrdom at the Aqua Sal- 


~ ©" | Sadducees, it oceurred to him to divide them, by! 
the Jewish law. Paul shaved his head at Cen- dealestan’ tines ts ted Phase: tel mn a ! t 
chrea, the seaport of Corinth, having a vow of ¢ he Sian! bf Gin: ctieminindibal This ciel a | rim near the Ostian gate, at Rome, and was 
Nazariteship, and went by Ephesus and Cwsarea)).. ade : a ‘buried where the church of S. Paolo fuori delle 
‘ dispute, in which Paul was burried back by Ly-| yy Is 

to Jerusalem, that he might be present at the A ee: ?*| Mura now stands. 
; : ° ; sias into the castle. Forty Jews now bound them-| Church of England M . 
feast of pentecost. He returned to Ephesus by | cure of mgland Magazine. 
Abtioch, Geletia, cad Phrvei | ‘chain ‘thin selves not to eat till they had assassinated Paul;) 

2 ‘ IO qd avodce -re ° . :. . Gumpee - 
tt rm Rtn ' A. D Seon “A a: 57 (A * but warned of this vow by his nephew, he com-| 

F s . ° 4 A. 7 € \ AiCis . . . } . : ’ 
— SS rom 54 to ofr (AC inunicated it to Lysias, who sent him, under a| A friend has sent us the following extract ta- 
xix. 1-3. : 


; ee strong guard, to Casarea, to be judged by Felix,/ ken from the Life of Sarah Grubb, containing re- 
Paul is thought to have now written his epistle (he Roman governor. His accusers followed, 


a as oe ed : \flections made by her on her way to attend the 
to the Galatians, with his own hand, (Gal. vi. 11) with Tertullus, a hireling orator, who delivered a ’ d 


> i ‘ ae . 2 - “26. 

A. D. 56; but some place it earlier, and some ee Yearly Meeting in Wales, about the year 1786: 
. I flourishing speech. 

date it from Rome. 


years after his conversion, (Gal, ii. 1.) He wrote gion till a more convenient season. Expecting sense, of the important station of a gospel minis- 
from Ephesus his first epistle to the Corinthians, that Paul would purchase his liberty, Felix con-|ter, which, the more my understanding is opened, 
chiding them on account of their divisions. At fined him for two years, till Porcius Festus came the more | perceive it to call for a watchful care 
Ephesus stood the famous temple of Diana; and) jnto Felix’s room. And this man, willing to in-,to keep in the station, and to preserve it un- 
as Paul's preaching injured the craft of those who gratiate himself with the Jews, proposed that his, blamable, by endeavoring to dwell low enough 
lived by idolatry, an insurrection was raised by tris} should proceed; but Paul appealed unto! with the gift, so as rightly to distinguish between 
Demetrius, who made silver models of the temple;| Casar himself, and to Ceasar it was determined!a silent union with the seed in meetings (wherein 
but the town-clerk appeased the tumult,and Paul «o send him. This was in the year 62, when|we sometimes sympathize with the concerns of 
returned into Macedonia, purposing to go as far Nero sat on the throne. But Herod Agrippa the| others) and our own public service for the cause. 
as Rome. Titus joined him here, and reported Second, (the son of Agrippa the First, who had! And | was thankful in feeling my spirit humbly 
the good effect his first epistle to the Corinthians put James to death, and had himself died misera-| contrited, under a sense of my own weakness, 
had produced, which induced him to indite the jly 4. PD. 44,) having been made king of Judea/and the commemoration of infinite kindness in 
second, whereof ‘Titus was the bearer. Paul tra-'py Claudius, came to Casarea, and desired to| times past; and I secretly supplicated that the ap- 
velled through Achaia into Corinth, where he re-| cee Paul, by whose eloquence he was almost per-| proaching solemnity might be graciously owned 
mained a year and a half, and whence he wrote  .yaded to be a Christian. Paul was sent by sea! with the virtue of divine life, immediately impart- 
his epistle to the Romans. promising to see them)tg Myra in Cycia, whence he re-embarked in|ed from the great Minister of ministers; whereby 
shortly; for the gospel had reached Rome before! another ship belonging to Alexandria and bound/I felt in a good degree strengthened for my own 
Paul's arrival. This letter was probably carried|ig |taly. Arriving late in the year at the Four) measure of exercise, which proved altogether in 
by Phoebe, deaconess of the church at Cenchrea, ffayens in Crete. the master refused to comply | silence. 
near Corinth, whom Paul recommends tu the Ro-| with the counsel of Pau!l,—which was to eiaaee’ But this was not the case with some others; 
man disciples. there. He put out to sea, but was tossed in aj with a few of whom a sense of near unity attend- 

He now retraced his steps into Macedonia, and tempest; and at length the vessel was wrecked injed my spirit, both in a secret travail of spirit, and 
halting at Philippi, came to T'roas. As heja creek in Melita, now Malta, (Acts xxvili.)—|in the exercise of their gifts; never that | remem- 
preached here on the first day of the week, Eu-! Here he shook the viper into the fire, which had) ber being so sensible of the purity of that life 
tychus, overcome with sleep, fell from a third loft.) coiled itself round bis arm, and wrought some| which, and which only, quickens service in the 
and was taken up as dead; but the apostle re-\miracles of healing. After three months, they | church, and qualifies the contented mind to judge 
stored him to life. Paul went on foot to Assos, came by Syracuse and Rhegiom, through the) righteously concerning public offerings in meet- 
and embarked at Mitylene. Hence he sailed by! Straits of Messina, to Puteoli; and Paul thence! ings. Whatsoever has a tendency to close up the 
Chios, Samos, Trogyllium, and so reached Mile-| proceeded by land, thteugh Apii Forum and raed of this life, by casting rubbish thereinto, 
ius, where the bishops and elders of Ephesus met Three Taverns, (on the Via Appia,) to Rome.|instead of industriously removing it—such as the 
him. He addressed them affectionately, and bid-| Here he was suffered to dwell in a hired lodging,| shallow, superficial judgment of the natura! mind, 
ding them farewell, sailed to Tyre, from whence| but chained to a soldier for security; and thus helits old experiences and wisdom, which are held 
he proceeded by Cersarea to Jerusalem. At Ca-|remained for two years. preaching the kingdom)out of the life,—can never availingly invite the 
sarea, Agabus, a prophet, took Paul’s girdle, say-|of God and the advent of the Messiah. ‘To this wrestling soul, that is panting after the pure milk 
ing, as he bound himself, “Thus shall the Jews do/chain he makes frequent allusion, (Acts xxviii.lof the Divine Word, to the fountain of spiritua! 


Being now unbound, and bronght before the 
chief priests, he defended himself, when the high 


| 


But Paul, in his second re- 


It was more than fourteen ply, made Felix tremble, and postpone the deci-| My mind was awfully affected, in a renewed 
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consolation, or refresh the Christian pilgrim in|may be compared, will flee, and leave the wheat, the eruptions, upheavals, and other disturbances 


his journey homeward. for divine protection, in the heavenly Garner. by which it is visited. 
O the purity of that life which is hid with’ ——__—_+-e->—__—_ The researches of Becquerel and Crosse have 
Christ in God! It cannot be supported but by TERRESTRIAL MAGNETISM. demonstrated that minerals, whether earthy or 


the flesh and blood, the virtue or divine nature of | ka : 
: ' : : idency of philosophical 
the Son; nor can it unite with that which is not} For many years the ter 5 | Pp 


. + : vards the resolution of the 
congenial to itself. There is a ministry which,| "esearch has Sees acer Sr ekanhhtens 
S : ) a ms Oo 
like the whirlwind, the earthquake, and the fire, ie - mu eee . 7 atest ath indeie td 

: se—results - 
makes apparent effects upon nature, shakes it,|CUCC's OF One genera! cause 


te a: er ‘ ave been made, and in 
throws ‘it into confusion, and kindles it with un- | Vereal law. Attempts h a 


tempered zeal; but proves very deficient in ee oe R. W. Fox has shown, in his communications to 
tling it upou the sure foundation; or introducing '°8 discrepancies ee ee natural phe- the Philosophical Transactions, and other scien- 
it into that rest prepared for the people of God, eae and in cases of fai a a tific publications, that in the lead and copper 
who cease from all their own works; or teaching | "*® been, not that the phenomena are irreconcil- ines of this country the direction of the positive 
it to distinguish between the voice of the Shop- |#ble, but that we have missed the clue to the a currents is generally from east-west; subject, how- 
herd. and the voice of the stranger. Hence, | Planation. The relations ee ‘bl ever, to local influences, by which they are sent 
many, otherwise well disposed minds, have got|@/ectro-magnetism, between animal and vegetable in the opposite direction, or north and south, 
bewildered, their attention diverted from the one physiology, are becoming apparent: astronomy IS where the lodes are parallel. So certain were 
great object, and fixed upon sacrifices of their unveiling the secrets of remotest space; 8°-\the indications of the galvanometer in detecting 
own; which, in time, are so depended upon for ology, while explaining the structure of our p anel, |the presence of metallic substances or solutions, 
righteousness, that the hunger which was once finds itself dependent on mighty natural agencies, that the miners exclaimed, ‘The little thing knows 
begotten decreases, and the state of the Church working in obedience to a fixed law. The latter ore, but doesn’t know the country;’ the latter 
of Laodicea becomes theirs; growing rich and |SC'ence has often been designated as enter serene part of the observation referring to the absence 
full, increasing with goods and in need of no- ly the science of dreams and vague epoctationt; of movement in the needle when the instrument 
thing; when, alas! though specious their appear- but by the diligent accumulation of facts, such a| was applied to non-metallic rocks orearths. R. 
ance, their situation is most wretched, and in the degree of certainty has been attained, as to enable W. Pox succeeded in magnetising an iron bar, 
light of truth, they are discovered to stand in us to predicate with some confidence on the phe- and in one case obtained an electrotype plate by 
need of every thing. Under these considerations, "O™®"® which it compreliends. Opinions, it 'S the action of these natural currents. By the same 
my mind is often instructed in the necessity of true, are still divided = to the source of central agency he has converted copper pyrites ito vitre- 
confiding only in the spring of life itself, and ap- heat—the cause of voleanic and other Custee- ous copper; and produced artificial veins of car- 
proving nothing as religious, but what comes bances of the earth’s crust—some + he bonate of copper and zinc ‘in a wall of clay placed 
from it, or is under its preparing, sanctifying '"8 't to an interior fluid mass of fire, others to between the poles of a galvanic series. It appears 
power; and for this end, it is necessary to be chemical action; the latter, as before observed, to be highly probable,’ he adds, ‘that the metalli- 
very watchful over the activity of self, that the '$ 9° but another term for electro-magnetic ac- ferous veins, and perhaps even the rocks them- 
spirits may be tried, and my faith proved, whe- tion. . selves, impregnated as they are with different 
ther it is grounded and established upon the right In No. 93 of our current series, we published mineral waters, and thereby rendered imperfect 
foundation, or of that sort that wavers and floats 4 brief outline of the history of terrestrial mag- conductors, if not exciters of electricity, may 
upon any imaginary presentation, whereby | may "etism, confining ourselves more particularly to have an important influence in the economy of 
be rendered of those who are not to expect any 't8 Operation on and above the surface of the nature.’ 

thing at the hand of God. James i. 6,7. There earth. In the present paper, we propose to give 
are so many ways for the mind, when it is off its) @ summary of the views entertained with respect 
guard, to be ensnared either into sensible dark-|to what may be called geological or subterranean 
ness, or a righteousness of its own, which is| magnetism. 

worst of all, that when clothed with a sense of| Whatever may be the direction of magnetic clearly demonstrated, that by such currents la- 
my infirmity aud weakness, | mourn in spirit; and! currents within the earth, it is not permanent on mine are produced in masses of clay and other 
am thankful when, in a grain of unadulterated the surface. A chart of waynetic curves requires substances. ‘The more recent experiments of 
faith, | can say, “If thou wilt, thou canst make to be reconstructed every ten years. [alley was Mr. Hunt have extended and confirmed the for- 
me clean,” and breathe for the blessing of pre-|the first to attempt their delineation; and he threw mer in all essential particulars. According to 
servation. From a fear of being instrumental in' out some ingenious speculations as to the cause Evan Hopkins, who published a work about three 
settling down young people especially, in the! of the variations, attributing them to the revolu- years since ‘On the Connection of Geology with 
forin of godliness without the power—and urging tion of a magnet in the interior of the earth. ‘The Terrestrial Magnetism,’ magnetic currents are 
them to an appearance which might create self- subject remained in abeyance until 1§11, when continually passing from the south to the north 
complacence, and reconcile them to an appre-| Hansteen of Christiana investigated the pheno. pole, through and around the earth. Ue shows 
hension, that they are further advanced in the|menon, and defined the variations of the curves, that the southern aurora, which observation has 
work of religion than is really the case—I have during a period of two hundred years, with geo 
often forboru to drop such advice upon the sub- metrical accuracy. In 1576 the needle stood 11 
ject of dress, amongst those who were inconsis-| degrees east of north, from which point it return- 
tent in their appearance, as sometimes | felt the! ed until 1657-62, when it was due north. Con-|vapor produced by the preponderance of ocean 
testimony of truth to dictate; a departure from tinuing its march, the maximum of westerly de-|in the south. The form is alike in both cases; 
true simplicity herein being generally obvious. — | clination, 27 degrees, was reached in 1815, since but the light of the southern aurora is white, 
At large meetings particularly, when Triends| which period it has been again moving slowly to| while in the north it inclines to red and purple. 
from distant parts are collected, there is consid- the east. Hansteen supposed the existence of two We read that ‘the saturated or hydrogenous na- 
erable appearance of inconsistency in clothing) magnetic poles at each of the polar points of the|ture of the currents coming from the sonth pole 
and demeanor, which, with many other things, earth, to whose revolutions the variations of the towards the north, will account for the observed 
indicate a love of the world, and a fellowship with| compass and of the magnetic curves were to be! peculiarity of the southern hemisphere in its gen- 
its spirit; but though a regulation herein is only a ascribed; but this view bas been shown to be un- eral temperature, moisture, rains, the growth of 
small part of the fruit of the good tree, yet it is as tensble. The labors of Barlow, Sabine, and Fa-| vegetation, &e., as compared with that of the 
assuredly a part as the more striking constituents| raday, have gone far to divest the subject of many northern.’ Magnetic and galvanic currents are 
of Christianity. ‘ Whatsoever is not of faith, is| of its difficulties. The relation of magnetism to shown to be identical, except that the action of 
sin,” is a comprehensive truth, which neither ap-|all matter, as discovered by the latter gentleman, the latter is in some degree restricted to liquids; 
proves an inconsistent, nor a plausable appear-|is pregnant with important results towards a so-|and as all metals may exist in solution, their de- 
ance and conduct, merely as such; but wholly/lution of the mystery: the objection that it was| position, by tieans of the currents, admits of de- 
condemns every part of our lives which is not|physically impossible for the earth to be a mag-, monstration. 
governed by the redeeming spirit of truth, where- | net, is now effectually set aside. Gauss of Got-|on a large scale what experimentalists achieve 
in our faith should stand: so that, to attain this tingen, to whom this branch of science is so deep-| with the galvanic battery; and, as Evan Hopkins 
state, to live under the righteous control of divine |ly indebted, computes the magnetic power Of each| explains, ‘If we admit the existence of subterra- 
monition, is, | apprehend, to be a follower of|cubic yard of the earth as equal to that of six steel/nean currents, and that these exert a slow decom- 
Christ—under whose spiritual baptism the pre-| magnets, each of one pound weight. With so tre-| posing power, like that of the voltaic batterv, we 
cious is separated from the vile; and by whose|mendous a power, vitalising, so to speak, every|have a sufficient power for our purpose. In the 
fan the chaff, to which the vanities of this life!inch of the globe, we are enabled to account for!first place, we have a mechanical tension on the 


metallic, and crystals, can be produced by weak 
electric currents; and it is a remarkable fact, that 
electric currents are found to exist in mines.— 
Wherever the test has been applied to the meta)- 
liferous deposits in Cornwall, Wales, on the conti- 
nent, or in South America, the result is the same. 


In a recent number of the Journal, we quoted 
Professor Ansted’s views as to the conversion of 
granite into mica-schist and clay-slate by the pas- 
sage of galvanic currents; and R. W. Fox has 


proved to be accompanied by a similar phenome- 
non in the north, differs from the latter in appear- 
ance, In consequence of the greater amount of 


In this case nature accomplishes 


consolidated parts of the rocks, by the linear ac- 
tion of the currents passing through them; and 
should the intensity of the currents be very great, 
fractures would ensue more or less at right angles 
to the direction of the force. These fractures 
would admit air and water, and thus produce in- 


tense heat, by the avidity with which the metallic | 
nature of the bases of the earths and alkalies com- | 


bines with the oxygen. That nearly all the sub- 
stances which constitute the crust of the globe 
are found in solution as well as solid, saturated 
throughout the rocks, and to such a degree some- 
times as to issue out and form springs, is well 
known; therefore, judging from the violent effects 
on a small scale which we are able to produce by 
experiments, a heat would be engendered quite 
adequate to occasion all that takes place in earth- 
quakes and volcanic eruptions.’ 


In this way may be explained the formation of 
veins that have long puzzled the geologist. That 
it is in obedience to some law, is evident from the 
general direction of metalliferous and crystalline 
deposits being the same in different parts of the 
world. The oblique direction apparent in some 
instances arises from the force of tension acting 
at right angles to the line of structure, which is 
northerly and southerly. The parallelisms are, 
in fact, most remarkable. Humboldt found the 
primitive rocks, in which metallic veins chiefly 
occur, in South America following the same line 
as those of G-* vany and England: the same par- 
allelism has >'so been traced between the up- 
heaved rocks of Russia and Africa. It is assum- 
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gne | This brief sketch of the opinions of scientific 
variation of the needle, mysterious as it has hith-/men on this interesting subject, places geology 
erto appeared to be, may probably be referred to|and magnetism in quite a new light, disclosing a 
the relative energies of the opposing electrical field of labor that promises a brilliant harvest to 
currents, which are perhaps subject to occasional the persevering investigator. ‘The wasting away 
modifications; and the appearance of earthquakes|and degradation of the land, which have often 
and voleanic action from time to time seems to|been viewed with alarm, are now shown to be 
countenance the probability of such changes.’ compensated for by a process tending to the re- 

Taking the ocean as the connecting medium /newal and perpetuation of the physical universe. 
between pole and pole, Evan Hopkins shows it) We look forward to the labors of Professor Fara- 
to be the universal menstruum whence all the va-|day as destined to throw further light on this in- 
riety of materials that constitutes land is derived. teresting branch of science, in whic) he has al- 
The great ocean currents are from south to north, ready done so much. According to Sir John 


magnetism is governed. ‘Even the cause of the| 


which, with the upheaval and subsidence of con-| Herschel, we are to look to ‘electro-dynamics for 
tinents and islands, the changes of level continu- ‘the vera causa of the Newtonian philosophy;’ and 
ally going on, may be referred to the action of we may borrow the words of that distinguished 


Magnetic currents passing from one to the other|philosopher in conclusion, and say—‘There are 
‘pole. Everywhere, in fact, there appears to be secrets of nature we would fain see revealed while 
a tendency towards the north, or pole of decom- | We yet live in the flesh—resources hidden in her 
position, from whence the decomposed substances | fertile bosom for the well-being of man upon 
are carried back to the south, to take on new jearth, we would fain see opened up for the use 
‘combinations, and resume their part in perpetua-|of the generation to which we belong. But if we 
ting the operations of nature. In various parts| Would be enlightened by the one, or benefited by 


\of the world, the latitude of places is found to be|the other, we must lay on power, both moral and 


slowly moving northwards, at the rate of from ten! physical, without grudging, and without stint.’ 

‘to twenty minutes in a century. It is a generally | Chambers’ Journal. 
received fact, that the climate of Europe is colder 
at the present time than in the earliest periods of| 
history. The first settlers in Iceland described it 
as fertile in many parts, and covered with trees; | 
and there is evidence that the vine was cultivated) 
where now is nothing but an icy desert. Mr. | 
Lyell observes, with regard to the material dimi-| 


THE TRUE ORNAMENT. 
“ The ornament of a meek and quiet spirit.” 
BY E. J. ANDREWS. 
I ask not for the glittering wreathe 


Of India’s sparkling diamonds rare, 
To deck my brow, while oft beneath, 


ed that the intensity of electric action increases|nution of temperature in the northern hemisphere, | 
in proportion as we descend deeper into the;‘we know that there are constantly some small 
earth; and there are many striking effects wit-| variations in the respective geographical posi-| 
nessed in mines, which the existence of electric tions.’ And it is worthy of notice, that while in 
currents, disturbed by local causes, will alone ex-| the north we find fossils, and other remains of the 


plain. ‘The heat in mines, particularly those of 
South America, is not constant; patches which at. 
one time are at a very high temperature, become 
gradually cold, without any apparent cause, and 
after a time resume their warmth. ‘The growth 
of minerals in old workings, as a mossy excres- 
cence, is a fact well known to miners; and in, 
some instances, as observed in Durham, Hanover, 
France, and in the gold mines of America, when 
a vein has been worked out, and the galleries left 
closed, they become filled with solutions of the 
rocks between which they are dug, and in course 
of time the deposits thrown down render them 
again worth the working—the mineral being 
solid, or in a powdery forin, according to the in- 
tensity of the current. As is well known, crystals 
are hardly to be obtained by fusion, but may 
readily be produced from soft and moist sub- 
stances; a point admitting of experimental proof. 
‘In order,’ writes R. W. Fox, ‘to exhibit the mode 
of filling, and the formation of different crystals in 
the same fracture, place a mass of clay-slate be- 
tween the poles of a battery, immersed in a me- 
tallic solution; it will be seen that the currents 
pass only in the direction of the cleavage. If the 
slate be broken across, so as to represent veins 
of fractures, crystals will be observed to grow in 
each fracture transversely; that is, in the direc- 
tion of the cleavage planes.’ 


The igneous theory—the dvetrine of central 
fire—has for some time been slowly yielding to 
other views. All the phenomena attributed to 
fire may be produced by electro-magnetic cur- 
rents. It is difficult to imagine the existence of 
fires unsupplied with the oxygen of the atmos- 
phere; and a singular fact has come to light with 
regard to the earthquakes of South America, 
based on observations continued during nine 
years; the oscillations are from east to west, 
while the rumbling noise by which they are ac- 


torrid and southern regions, we never find in the 
south any but those of the adjacent seas, or pecu- 
liar to the locality. In the coral-beds of Melville 
Island, fossil plants are found which required 
tropical heat and light for their growth, and could 
not possibly have flourished through the cold and 
six months’ night of the arctic regions. An is- 
land or continent moving from the south would, 
naturaliy carry its sponges, ferns, corals, and ani- 
mals to the north, modified by the changes of tem- 
perature through which it passed; and the im- 
mense deltas of floating wood in process of for-; 
ination at the embouchure of the Mississippi and 
other rivers, to be alternately elevated and sub- 
merged during their ages of transit, would seem 
to be the means of providing an endless succes- | 
sion of coal-beds for the inhabitants of the chilly 
north. 


As bearing on this subject, we may notice a 
paper by Mr. Dana, in the American Journal of 
Science, on the ‘Grand Outline Features of the 
Earth,’ in which the phenomenon of parallelisms 
above referred to is ably discussed. ‘The trends| 
of coasts, mountain ranges of various continents, | 
groups of islands, including the Pacific group— 
five thousand miles in length, although thousands 
of miles apart—are shown to lie in the parallel 
curved lines. It would appear from these facts, 
that the geographical distribution of the land is 
not a confused chance-arrangement, but that the 
earth has a systematic physiognomy—the direc- 
tions of the leading lines being north-west and 


There throbs a heart with heaviest care. 


I ask not for a gilded chain, 
Of perishing and worthless gold, 
To clasp my neck, while oft in vain 
The heart’s best sympathies unfold. 


Oh! give me not the worthless dust 
For which vain, anxious mortals toil, 

To treaswre up where moth and rust 
Doth soon corrupt the hoarded pile. 


I covet not the gay attire, 
In which vain beauty oft appears, 

Oft that which wondering crowds admire, 
Needeth far more their heartfelt tears. 


But there’s an ornament I crave;— 
To grant, vain world, it is not thine, 
It floateth not o’er yon proud wave, 
Nor yields it me earth’s richest mine. 


Oh, may it be a guileless heart! 
In heaven’s own sight of priceless worth ! 
Where nought corrupting e’er hath part, 
Pure as the source which gave it birth. 


A spirit meek and pure within; 

May this alone my life adorn, 
Unsullied by the touch of sin, 

Tho’ subject to the proud world’s scorn. 


This ornament, Oh God of Love! 
Tis Thine, and Thine alone, to give; 
Oh, may I its rich beauties prove, 
And in its full possession live! 
bh Pre 


HAPPINESS AND RICHES. 


south-east. ‘Taking the earth as an entire mass,, It cannot be too early or too deeply instilled 
‘it has a facility for splitting most readily in twojinto the minds of the young and inexperienced, 
directions, indicating a rupturing force and ajthat the means and happiness of riches are, ina 
structure by which the lines have been deter-|great degree, in every man’s power. A blind 
mined. Necker has shown the coincidence be-| belief in destiny, or fortune, acts as a powerful 
tween coast-lines and mountains and magnetic| stimulus to indolence and indecision, and makes 
‘curves; and according to Sir David Brewster, the| men sit down and fold their hands in apathy. No- 
ilines of magnetic intensity, corresponding with|thing is more common in the world than for peo- 


companied travels north and south, showing the| those of equal heat, manifest a mutual dependence | ple to excuse their own indolence by referring the 


influence of some law similar to that by which| of the two phenomena. 


prosperity of others to the caprice of fortune.— 
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Success, every experienced man knows, is as|bidding the use of our jails for their detention; | 
generally a consequence of industry and good also, that said Senate and General Assembly be} 
conduct, as disappointment is the consequence of| respectfully requested to repeal all existing laws) 
indulence and indecision. ‘The difference in the inconsistent with the above propositions. 
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large Family Almanac is published by Elijah 
Weaver, as heretofore, No. 55 North Front St., 
and the Pocket Almanac by T. Ellwood Chap- 
man, No. 74 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, 
where they may be had if timely applied for. 
J. F. 
N. B.—The calculations have been made by 
Joseph Foulke, Jr., who has devoted careful at- 
tention to it. The sun’s rising and setting have 
been made to the nearest second for several days 
in each month, and interpolated for the rest and 
set down to the nearest whole minute. 


> A Stated Meeting of the Committee of Management 
of Friends’ Library Association will be held in the Library 


Room, on 4th-day evening next, 12th inst., at 7 o’clock. 
JACOB M. ELLIS, Clerk. 
Philada., mo. 8, 1848. 








An Adjourned Meeting of the “Association of Friends for 





Promoting the Abolition of Slavery, and Improving the 
‘Condition of the Free People of Color,” wi!l be held at 
|the usual place, on Fourth-day evening next, the 12th inst., 
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at 7 o’clock. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MON’ 


rH 8, 1848. 


JACOB M. ELLIS, 
LYDIA GILLINGHAM, 


Philada., Imo. 8, 1848, 


f Clerks. 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


this city a few days since, has been discharged 
by Judge Kane of the U. S. District Court, and 


is now at liberty. The Caledonia arrived at Boston on 3d-day evening, 4th 


jinst., bringing 15 days’ later dates from Engiand. 
| The state of things has not materially improved since 
‘last aceounts. 

The apprehensions of many have been relieved by hear- 
ng that the French steamer New York put back to Ha- 
vre on the 12th ult., being much damaged by the storm. 

Cotton has declined slightly. 


progress which men make in life, who start with | Resolved, That copies of these resolutions, ac: | 
the same prospects and opportunities, is a proof|credited by the officers of this convention, be laid 
that more depends upon conduct than fortune;|before the Senate and General Assembly of the 
and if a mun, instead of envying his neighbor's) State of New Jersey. 
fortune, and deploring his own, should inquire} 
what means he has employed, or those he has ne-| [commUNICATION. ] 
glected, he would secure a result to his wishes. | FRIENDS’ ALMANAC. 
But the great misfortune is, few have courage to| This work has been regularly published since 
undertake, and fewer candour to execute, such Ql the year 1830. he iad originally, wen én 
Ser life stacey with: fare, when they ough to|Urnish Friends with a list of their meetings on| 
i e ang ate, ey ice an ¢ 
be ca with themselves—too fond of the enjoy-|® ores er per sce “— . 
ment which riches procure, ever to be hapyy with-|s6 perceived, was an arduous undertaking; but 
out them; and too indolent and unsteady, ever to} the saat ot Wiehe ate aad 
pursue the legitimate means by which they @F°) Yearly Meetings the work has been continued, 
attainable. \though it is not to be expected the list should be 
|entirely correct, when we consider the wide spread 
ER. |continent over which those meetings are located, 
jand the frequent changes that occur in the times 
and places of holding them. 
| ‘The list within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly 
John Williams, the alledged fugitive slave,|Meeting has been revised and corrected for the’ 
whose case caused considerable excitement in|year 1848, by a committee appointed in the 
|Meeting for Sufferings out of each quarter, and 
‘should the like care be taken in other Yearly’ 
| Meetings, and the results published timely in 
Williams was arrested on the|«Friends’ Intelliyencer,”’ or any other reliable in- 
charge of stealing a jacket, and under this fraudu-|telligence, the list might be sull further improved 
lent pretext was committed to prison, after which|!" the Almanac. ~~ 
Another object, originally contemplated, was 
‘to improve the calendar part, so that its practical 


his accusers claimed him as a slave. This course 


of procedure was instituted tu avoid the penalties | ysefyiness might be increased; hence the years, 


attached to the law passed at the last session of months, weeks, days, &c., are arranged in their 
the Pennsylvania Legislature, in which it is made| proper numerical order, and all the calculations 


a penal offence for the officers of justice to use and reckonings are made to true clock time, so ams 
the jails of this commonwealth for the purpose fe ‘Friends’ Almanac,’ a good clock, (regulated . 
J ‘ pury land set) and the sun, moon and stars, will agree. From the unusual number of fires which have oecurred 


detaining alledged fugitive slaves. ithe year round, as relates ‘to the times of their|™ this city, there is reason to fear that the spirit of incen 
The claimant in this case was John Roth of| rising, setting, southing, &c. \diarism is on the increase. 
Cecil county, Maryland, the same individual who, | In relation to this improvement of the calendar, On 4th-day morning of last week, about one o’clock, the 


a few weeks since, claimed and carried off from ae pany Bret: ee it | stabling attached to the Farmers’ Inn, Market Street below 
. , . _ |i8 believed that Nathaniel Bowdich, the eminent | Tenth was discovered sam line 

a a EWe Oe vere a — - ; scovered to be on fire; 

Mount Holly, N J., ccveral human beings IMO! mathematician of New Engiand, and author of 

cruel bondage. We have received the proceed- | the 


ings of a public meeting held at Mount Holly, on! 


The disturbances in Switzerland have been brought to 
Ireland is more tranquil. 


and the flames spread 


ON ao a co : with such rapidity, that the building was entirely destroyed 
wow American Practical Navigator, com: before all the horses could be taken from it. 
menced it many years ago in the ‘North American | 
Almanac,’ since which the ‘United States Alma- 

‘nae’ and others have followed. ‘These works are 
adopted now as text books in Europe and Amer- 

ica; and since the year 1836, the * Nautical Al- 
ianac’ has been greatly improved and enlarged, 
by the Commissioners of Admiralty in London. | 

The times of the sun's rising and setting has) Year's Day with the usual ceremonies; and Judge Jones 

en corrected on account of refraction as well |the recently elected President, was installed into that re. 

jas. the equation of time, so that whenever the | sponsible office, 
laws of those States in which it is maintained; and ae cau ae be observed in the horizon, or! Phe Alms House at Blockley contained, on the Ist inst., 
whereas, there is nothing in the Constitution of on a level with the eye of the observer, the {ime | 1887 inmates. 

given in the Almanac may be relied on, and the 


the United States and of this State to authorize! oi cck out ehensitien ewe edet births, and 4070 admissions, which, with 1871 in the house 
. ° . , oOo ° ° 
its existence in New Jersey: ee oe ee ee ed 


| mined Sr cun see e aon ot omen jon New Year’s Day, 1847, makes a total of 6004. During 
Therefore, resolved, That while New Jersey is| phere io clear, by iiete dee ine nae dim ithe year 2630 have been discharged, 709 eloped, 116 bound 
not permitted to interfere with the question of mering of the cun’e rave ce the distant twee tops. \out by indenture, and 702 deaths. The mortality this year 
slavery in other States for the abolition thereof; | The rising ond setting of thoaneee (which ia | has exceeded that of the year previous nearly 300; which 
neither should she interfere for its continuance by |\the most troublesome problem to the practical) attributed to the admission of so many patients with the 
lending her magistracy, her police and her prisons astronomer) has been twice approximated, and |Ship fever. 

to the claimants of men as fugitives and ‘‘chattels| wij] be found true to the nearest minute of time| A machine has been. invented in Maine, which will pick 
personal.”’ generally,though sometimes it may be nearly two one hundred pounds of oakum per hour. Seven or eight 

Resolved, That the Senate and General Assem-| minutes wrong. The corrections on account of| pounds is a day's work for a man, 

bly be earnestly requested to enact a statute simi-|refrection have not been applied to the rising or| A New Letheon—A Substitute for Ether.--To Prof. J. G. 
lar to those existing in Pennsylvania, Massachu- setting of the moon or stars Simpson, of Edinburgh, a medical practitioner of high char- 
tits, Sc. for the protection of Iree negroes from) “The reading matter believed to be uefa tly ingest omy of he Saad de coe, 
being kidnapped; prolubiting Judges and Justices young people, and interesting to the aged. maa anesthetic agent,” which would seem to eon bon 
of the Peace from taking cognizance of the case n conelusion, the author, after many years|some decided practieal advantages over the sulphuric ether. 
of any fugitive under the act of Congress of Feb. ||abor and perseverance, is enaitentines in observ. | Dt- Simpson has already publixhed a description of it, (Ac. 
42th, 1793—or under any act of the U. States; ing that correct beeietrenacde well as Friends. |(u™ % 2 mew Anesthetic Agent, by J. G. Simpson, M. D.”) 
prohibiting all officers and citizens of the Statelare inquiring for ‘Friends’ Abneiien:* 


being too shrewd a man to be willing to risk the exclusive 
row aiding in the arrest of any fugitives, and for- ly printed on good paper with good type. The|mystery might have divided among numerous competitors, 


‘Ten or eleven 


of these valuable animals were burned to death, besides a 


the 4th of last month, from which it appears that 


large quantity of hay and grain being destroyed. Three 


vigorous efforts are making to enact a similar law carpenters and one cabinet maker were among the suffer- 
in that State to the one now in force in Pennsy!- ers; and it is understood that but a small part of the premi- 


vania and Massachusetts. The following Pream- ses was covered by insurance, 


ble and Resolutions were unanimously adopted: The Girard College for Orphans was opened on New 


Whereas, Slavery as it exists in several of the he 
States of this Union is purely local in is character, |. 
and derives its sole authority from the municipal 


During the past year there have been 103 








It i@ neat-| honor of a discovery which an attempt at concealment or 
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We find a brief account of it, with a notice of Prof. Simp-'|ump or an ill-regulated mass can escape the close; The malaria thus produced is productive of agues 


son’s publication, in the London Atheneum, of Nov. 27. | action of these knives; all is cut through and in-|and other painful and fatal diseases. {t is, there- 
The new agent is called chloroform or perchloride of for-| p . e 


myle—a substance originally discovered by the chemists corporated in an equable state among the rest of fore, the duty of all official persons who have the 
Souberain and Liebig, though “the properties of its vapor the dough. But we onght not to say that the/ charge of these matters in towns, not only to see 
were first ascertained, a few weeks ago, by Prof. Sisapson.” dough is kneaded by these means; it is only mix-|that their streets are well paved for the conveni- 
It is very different in chemical composition from ether, ed. ‘Ihe kneading is performed by ponderousjence of pedestrians, but for the health of the 


which is composed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen; while) magses called breaking rollers. ‘The dough is| public. 
the elements of chloroform are carbon, hydrogen, and chlo- - - 


rine-—North American end U. &. Gazette. ispread out flat on an tron table, and two rollers| ee 
labout a ton weight each are worked to and fro PATERNAL DUTY. 


Manufacture of Watches at Geneva.—The manufacture! over jt until the dough is perfectly kneaded. ‘The 
of watches, musical boxes, and jewelry, is that to which 

Geneva owes its present prosperity. Upwards of fifty work ; ; 
shops devoted to watch making, and seventy to the jewel- ed is quite marvellous It is said that two ml-} 


The father who plunges into business so deeply 
that he has no leisure for domestic duties and 
7 : .|pleasures, and whose only intercourse with his 
ler’s trade, are kept in constant employment; and it has nutes time is sufficient for the thorough mixing of |! : ; 


, ichildren consists in a brief and occasi 
been calculated that in good years seventy-five thousand five hundred weight of dough in the cylinder; and Feasts . ly Har d ccasional word 
marks of silver, and precious stones to the value of a mil- jof authority, or a surly lamentation over their in- 


lion of francs, are used in them. One hundred thousand, ’ ore , ys = | tolerable expensiveness, is equally to be pitied 
watches are said to be now annually manufactured in| Under the rollers. ‘The sheet of dough is brought} 7 


Geneva. \to a thickness of about two inches; it is cut intole"™ to be blamed. What right has he to devote 


: half : adie bad pected aladd tte other pursuits the time which God has allotted 
Population of Rome.—The city is divided into 54 parish.| PIECES Dal’ &@ Yara square; ane each « 


EN a kd eter elie ke ie, kd gee his children? Nor is it any excuse to say that 
 . ° 7 . . s i olers 3 8 . . . . 
es, containing 37,530 families. ‘The ecclesiastical popula-| P@Sseq under ect pa 3 9] _ * he cannot support his family in their present style 


i 9 bi led to a size of about two yards by one, just “a é 
tion consists of 39 bishops, 1514 clergymen, 2417 monks | exten ed t a size of » yards by J \of living without this effort. I ask, By what right 
and friars, 1754 nuns, and 521 students. The whole popu-| sufficient in thickness for the biscuits to be made. his faenity ed d live j hi h 
lation amounts to 175,883 inhabitants, not including the) 4 etenthable Gdtting tanlvemeet « eo eee eee 
; os ery remarkable c g ins pened bien weet di 
Israclites, who are 8000 in number. The population in- Me at Bite’ ween Wie thin shed of death quires bim to negiect his most solemn and im- 
creased since last year by 5684. ee me ete ea seer neta *"}|portant duties? Nor is it an excuse to say that 
by which it is at the one stroke divided hexagonal ee 
ce pera : he wishes to leave them a competence. Is he 
lor six sided biscuits, each of which is at the same at 
: under obligation to leave them that competence 
We must not look for happiness in the wears, Sane and by the same blow punctured and stainp-| hich he desires? Is it an advantage to them to 
nor in the things of the world; but within our-|ed. The biscuits are not actually severed One|), ciieyed Sen ts saéiiniie of lshost Medios 
j . ; P . S . a 5 ss \ Z i 8, 
selves, in our temper, and in our heart. |from another; so that the sheet of dough still re- |; money the only desirable bequest which a fa- 
‘mains so far coherent as to be put into an oven ioe oan Jeave to his children? icthe tal 
a ae ‘in its unsevered form. A flat sheet of about sixty jv oted intel] iat “italia cael ¥ = ic af 
BISCUIT MACHINERY. biscuits (six to the pound, on an average) is put); .. See ae ee ee 
a ce A pos an average) © PY" fection; the love of parents, and brethren, and sis- 
The biscuit machinery at Gosport, England, is|into the oven, baked for about ten or twelve Ml ters: a taste for home pleasures; habits of order 
as complete a thing in its way as the block ma- nutes, withdrawn, broken up separately, and naaieslins nit iniiindted at pe i hen eal s, 
chinery at Portsmouth; and the saving which it|stored away. All the sea biscuits used to be cir io), iets and e ealy sensibility to the excel 
° . ° “9° ° ° . ° stl, € Zt S is = 
has effected in manual labor is not less striking. cular; but it is found tht there is a less waste of lente of Virtne-— sé Gs talicble & thamie oa ant? 
To understand properly the i in this| ! material by making them six sided. Uy 0 ae ae eee, gee 
oO understand properly the improvement in this|time and material by making them six sided. bartitene f “— : le é 
respect, it is well to know h biscui ‘is please hink tl ia Gate... ee ee ers ee 
spect, Ss well to know how sea biscuits were ts pleasant to thin at Our Jolly tars are not su chased by the loss of every habit which could 
formerly made. ‘The flour and water were put ferers by this expeditious mode of making their ponder that property a blessing 
intv a large trough, and mixed up by the naked sea bread. It seems to be admitted that the ma- W, ul ‘d' Moral Sci 
arms of a workman called the driver—a slow and|chine made biscuits are better made and kneaded SIRS S See ENED. 
very laborious employment; this dough was then than those made by hand. ‘The three bakeries at a 
kneaded by a roller, worked over and upon it in| the three arsenals before named could produce,’ PIUS IX. AND THE JEWS. 
avery odd manner. Being rplled and kneaded, when at full work, six or eight thousand tons of One of the present Pope’s most praiseworthy 
into a thin sheet, the dough was cut into slips by! biscuit in a year; which would effect a saving of sida ti atid satees ah Pohall « f this maneiiel 
: : : j . ormavions q 2NE , 
enormous knives, and these slips cut into small/ten or twelve thousand a year as compared with ast ake iemniieiinnall Moni Stas cammiiie 
pieces, each sufficient for one biscuit; each bis-|the old method.—Land we Live in. eee 8000 a F ae ee iia ditch tn te 
- ‘ } t oO ,an ave Tl 3 2 = 
g ) { 5 mY , ‘ : 
a a ee eee ee 7 side in an inclosed place, called the Ghetto, on 
aT See rae ‘| EFFECTS OF PAVEMENTS UPON HEALTH. |the north side of the Tiber, entirely insufficient 
placing in the oven was a remarkably dexterous| wCTS AVERENTS UFul cea ee ; 5 y 
: ¢ an ' vie 2 1 and therefore miserably crowded and unwhole- 
part of the business. A man stood before the; The corporation of Liverpool having recently some. The gates of this inclosure were shut at 
open door of the oven, having in his hand the|paved the courts and alleys of that town, it has aad as meee long eile diene shes taba 
} sunse and a .« Fa isice ¢ § 
handle of a long shovel, called the peel, the other|been observed that the health of the people resi- ial nt ae Wee ee Rein: see 
. ° . ° . . . us ris 2h. >y were : iy 
end of which was lying flat in the oven. Another\ding in them has wonderfully improved, and that sa beni sa a eae és e by hie! envannndilied 
. = ° | " env: ° > riviieve epos g goods rc > 
man took the biscuits as fast as they were formed,|deaths were less frequent. This led to further ae the imelo al ‘Another prohibition was 
and stamped and threw them into the oven with inquiry, and attention was directed to six of the ata tiie saeidialien ial cat ofabe ecocl or aviiiiieal 
a ae ° ° ‘ oO 3 aciice any -] ere 
such undeviating accuracy, that they always fell; worst courts in Liverpool. Of them Mr. Carr, sailieaet — The Pone has commenced exami 
eh . . sions. p 3 $ col 2 ° 
on the peel. The man with the peel then arran-jof the southern dispensary, remarks that they bid ac Cee d 
1 the biscuit side by side I le floor! w fi ly aailin valthy, that the @/"g into these and their other grievances, an 
ged the biscuit sile by side over the whole oor} were formerly so notoriously unhealthy, that the eae ainained « Commiition to trates nied 
of the oven. Seventy biscuits were thus thrown medical attendant was hardly ever out of therm, aaa tha heahiag aaa an stadia of 
: : ; . , ie ents. . cons ‘ > con 
into the oven, and regularly arranged, in one mi-j|and when any epidemic visited the town, these ian Jone we Oe aan <a alee te shall aid 
° . . ea: ° : . 3 is , S ¢ Da fy 
nute; the attention of each man being strictly di-| places exhibited their results in perfection.  aidivne daneaiaciaatiaine: onal ts Ciba Cardi- 
> his ow artment; : . : . epee cal ; 
ee a ae aaa a See Since these sinks of insalubrity have beenjnal Ferreti has avowed bimself the patron and 
es “4 sealiiahiels cae ile y Bat aaah wou'e! paved, the change in the health of the inhabitants | protector of the Israelites. The Roman populace 
re dis xd the whe ang. , ol 
7" . ae eaiica: a ete a teatelil . poe has been more remarkable than what may have have shown themselves worthy of Liberty, by the 
é s ’ s ‘ ) — : . . . a 
aa ater a a iiialioal fhicie — f been anticipated. In one place, (Bridgeport cordiality with which they have welcomed the ac- 
i li aga | ° : : : <2 : : . . 
not ma a on 8 © Smciency ©" court,) which contains eighteen houses, the cases |cession of this hitherto despised race to some of 
machinery. Portsmouth, Plymouth, and Dept. ‘of sickness were eighteen before to four afier the their own privileges. Dinners have been given to 
ford, have all of tuem biscuit making machinery | So ee Be acon al 
: citllicieananedl W o-lisis stienitet ri flags were laid down. In another alley (Oak then, and bodies of artizans have visited the 
y ) ale. a : : : T : : 7 
a ee saa sles bik at dees ne be A |court) the proportion is five cases now to twenty- Ghetto to offer their congratulations. The Jews 
0 om atc at. : : cig . 
— ve ak iy ion 7 7 jeight in former years; and so far as observation themselves are full of the most enthusiastic grati- 
2 OL > other. : oe . . 
~~ ihas been extended, which it has been to fifty-seven | tude toward their benefactor, and have sent a de- 
The corn is ground by miils in the usual man-jof the houses, the froots of which have been putation to the Pope, headed by their Rabbi, 
. “ j jf ‘ * a : 
ner; and the meal or flour descends into a kind) paved, to eighty-five cases of sickness which oc-| begging to be permitted to enrol] themselves as a 
of hollow cylinder, where the requisite quantity of | curred before paving, only sixteen have taken; National Guard, armed at their own expense, to 
water is added to it. Round and round the cyl-\place since. ‘The obvious effect of smoothing join in the defence of the Papal States. Some of 
inder revolves, and a series of long knives within, causeways, by means of flags or other paving ma- their most learned Rabbis have also pronounced 
it so hacks and cuts, and divides the contents,/terials, is to do away with such inequalities as|the present Pope the Messiah. ‘To support this 
that, as the meal and water become mixed up form receptacles for the stagnant water left by|they quote the passage in the old Rabbinical 
into dough, these knives knead it in a way that | rain, and the offals of food with which the poor| book, the Kadhakemach, fol. 48, col. 1, where it 
has never been equalled by human arms. Not alare apt to strew the fronts of their residences.—! is said, ‘* The last Redeemer who shall be reveal- 


icelerity with which these operations are conduct- 


that five minutes suffice for kneading this dough 
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ed very soon in our days will be of the metropoli-| absurd manifestation of pride. But men are im-|candle, and continued burning with violence as it 
tan city, Rome; and this is the prediction of the| perfect interpreters of the actions of animals; and | issued out in a stream, which | blew out and light- 
prophet Isaiah, xxvii. 10, For the defenced city|a closer examination of the habits of this bird will/ed again alternately several times. 1 then hada 
shall be desolate, and the pleasant habitation shall|afford a different explanation. ‘lhe tail of the/mind to try if | could save any of this spirit, in 
be forsaken and left like a wilderness: the calf| peacock is of a plain and bumble description, and|order to which I took a tubulated receiver, and 
shall feed there, (that is the Pope,) there shall he|seems to be of no other use besides aiding in the| putting a candle to the pipe of the receiver whilst 
lie down, and he shall consume the branches/erection of the long feathers of the loins; while|the spirit arose, | observed that it caught flame, 


thereof.’’—Jewish Chronicle. ‘the latter are supplied at their insertion with anjand continued burning at the end of the pipe, 
8 arrangement of voluntary muscles, which contri- though you could not discern what fed the flame. 
NAMES OF COUNTRIES bute to their elevation, and to the other motions|! then blew it out and lighted it again several 

ay he ”~ - ‘ wre 


of which they are capable. If surprised by a foe, times; after which I fixed a bladder, squeezed 
the peacock presently erects its gorgeous fea- and void of air, to the pipe of the receiver; the 
thers; and the enemy at once beholds starting up oil and phlegm descended into the receiver, but 
before him a creature which his terror cannot fail | the spirit, still ascending, blew up the bladder. I 
to magnify into the bulk implied by the circumfe-|then filled a good many bladders therewith, and 
eed rence of a glittering circle of the most dazzling) might have filled an inconceivable number more, 

Evrore signifies a country of white complex- hues, his attention at the same time being dis-|for the spirit continued to rise for several hours, 
ion—so named because the inhabitants there /tracted by a hundred glaring eyes meeting his|and filled the bladders almost as fast as a man 
were of a lighter complexion than those of either gaze in every direction. A hiss from the head in|could have blown them with his mouth; and yet 
Asia or Africa. the centre, which in shape and colors resembles|the quantity of coals distilled was inconsiderable. 

AsIA signifies between or in the middle—from that of a serpent, and rustle from the trembling|! kept this spirit in the bladders a considerable 
the fact that geographers placed it between Eu- quills, are attended by an advance of the most|time, and endeavored several ways to condense 
rope and Africa. conspicuous portion of this bulk; which is in itself|it, but in vain; and when I had a mind to divert 

Arnica signifies the land of corn or ears. It ay action of retreat, being caused by a receding |strangers or friends, | have frequently taken one 
was celebrated for its abundance of corn and all jyotion of the body of the bird. ‘That must be a of these bladders, and pricked a hole therein with 


The following countries were named by the 
Pheenicians, the greatest commercial people in 
the ancient world. ‘These names in the Pheeni- 
cian language signify something characteristic of 
the places which they designate:— 


sorts of grain. bold animal which does not pause at the sight of|@ pin, and compressing gently the bladder near 
SIBERIA signifies thirsty or dry—very charac- such an object, and a short interval is sufficient|the flame of a candle till it once took fire, it 
teristic of the country. to ensure the safety of the bird; but if, after all,| would then continue burning till all the spirit was 


Spain, a country of rabbits or cones. This the enemy should be bold enough to risk an as- compressed out of the bladder, which was the 
country was once so infested with these animals, sault, it is most likely that its eagerness or rage more surprising, because no one could discern 
that they sued Augustus for an army to destroy would be spent on the glittering appendages,—in | any difference in the appearance between these 
them. which case the creature is divested only of that| bladders and those which are filled with common 

Iraty, a country of pitch—from its yielding) which a little time will again supply. A like ex- air.’ 
great quantities of black pitch. planation may be offered of the use of the long 

Cavanria, also—for the same reason, and curious appendages of the head and neck of CURIOSITIES OF ARITHMETIC. 

Gavt, modern France, signifies yellow-haired, yarious kinds of humming birds, which, however 
as yellow hair characterized its inhabitants. feeble, are a pugnacious reek Among the birds 

The English of Caneponta is bigh hill. This. of our own country, the bittern, ( Ardea stellaris, ) 
was a rugged, mountainous province in Scotland. the pheasant,.and common cock, are, in a Aden 

Hipernia, is utmost, or last habitation; for be- degree, examples of the same strategy in defence; 
yond this westward, the Phoenicians never extend- and besides the terror they infuse, are Salinas 


ed ~ ca iy e ments of protection in offering an uncertain mark 
RITAIN, the country of tin—as there were to a combatant. 


great quantities of tin found on the adjacent Couch's Illustrations of Natural History. 
islands. The Greeks called it Albion. which f _— 


signifies in the Phanician tongue either white or 





An eastern prince was so much delighted with 
the game of chess, which had been devised for 
his amusement, that he desired the inventor to 
name his own reward. The philosopher, how- 
ever, was too modest to seize the opportunity of 
enriching himself: he merely begged of his royal 
master a grain of corn for each square on the 
chess table, doubling the number in proceeding 
from the first to the sixth-fourth square. The 
king, honoring his moderation, made no scruple 








high mountains, from the whiteness of its shores, METHOD. of consenting to the demand; but on his treasurer 
or the high rocks on the western coast. Suppose that your servant was starting for making the necessary calculations, he was some- 
Corsica signifies a woody place. town, and you were obliged hastily to instruct|“4t surprised to find that he had engaged to give 
Sarpinia signifies the footsteps of man, which her about a few domestic purchases, not having waey the impossible quantity of 87,076,425,546,- 
it resembles. time to write down the items; and suppose you 692,656 grains of corn, equal to the whole 60a 
Ruopes, serpents or dragons, which it pro- said, ‘Be sure to bring some tea, and also some tained in 16,384 towns, each having 1024 grana- 
duced in abundance. soap, and coffee too, by the by; and some powder- ries of 174,762 measures each consisting of 32,- 
Sicity, the country of grapes, blue: and don’t forget a few light cakes, and a 168 Seo id 
Scyria, the whirlpool of destruction. ‘little stareh, and some sugar; and, now I think Suppose that of all the prodigious number of 
Cuaryppis, the holes of destruction. of it. soda—you would not be surprised if her °829 in a female herring, only 2000 come to ma- 


Aina signifies a furnace, or dark, or smoky. memory failed with regard to one or two of the turity, and that each of them in its turn “yo birth 
Syracuse signifies bad savor—called so from articles.’ But if your commission ran thus: ‘Now, |'® the same number, half males and half females. 
the unwholesome marsh upon which it stood. Mary, to-morrow we are going to have some In the second year, we should have a family of 


cineca PNG R iain friends to tea, therefore bring a supply of tea and 12,000,000; in the third, of 4,000,000,000; and 
THE USE OF THE PEACOCK’S TAIL. coffee, and sugar and light cakes; and the next|!” the eighth, the number would be expressed by 


‘the figure 2 followed by 24 ciphers. ‘This num- 

Another mode of safety exists in that which the want soap, and starch, and soda, and powder- ber of herrings would hot find room even if the 
generality of creatures 1s known to avoid,—the blue;’ it is most likely she would retain your or- earth were turned into a globe of water, as its 
attention and gaze of the foe; and the means of der correctly.’ —Smith's Irish Diamonds whole volume would furnish only about a square 
escape are afforded by assuming such a terrific ' ‘inch for each fish. 


day, you know, is washing-day, so that we shall 








aspect as may confound the faculties of the pur- eee cc A sprig of henbane sometimes produces 50,000 
suer, and strike him with an effectual though INFANCY OF COAL GAS, grains; but if we take the average at 10,000, the 
empty terror. ‘The beauty of the peacock’s plu- It appears that Dr. Clayton, dean of Kildare, oumber of sprigs in the eighth generation would 


mage was a theme of admiration in the remotest was the first who decidedly obtained gas from|e expressed by 1 followed by 16 ciphers. At 
times; and the bird was sought after as capable of coal by distillation. In a letter addressed by the|this rate, it would take nearly the entire surface 
adding splendor to the magnificence of Solomon.| dean to the Hon. Robert Boyle, and inserted in|of the globe to contain all the henbane produced 
The chief display of this beauty arises from that the ‘Philosophical Transactions’ for 1739, he says, |from a single plant in four years. 

arrangement of long and gorgeous feathers which ‘I got some coal, and distilled it in a retort in an! It is folly to perplex ourselves with inquiries 
spring from the space between the region behind open fire. At first there came over only phlegm,!upon subjects which are obviously beyond the 
the wings and the origin of the tail; but the use afterwards a black oil, and then, likewise, a spirit}grasp of the intellect. All we know with cer- 
of this to the bird itself has been a subject of arose, which I could noways condense, but it tainty is, that the human world has gone on for 
doubt. At first sight it seems to be no better) forced my lute and broke my glasses: once, when at least four thousand years, without attaining to 
than a luxuriance of nature, and an incumbrance, it had forced my Jute, coming close thereto, in| more than one-twelfth part of its possible extent. 
rather than a benefit. The action by which their order to try to repair it, I observed that the spirit |Our knowledge is limited, and must always be so, 
splendor is outspread has also been deemed an’ which issued out caught fire at the flame of the! Not to talk of the interior of the earth, which we 
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can learn but little about from hammering upon| assumes for them the character of joyless apathy, | DESIRABLE PLAIN GOODS. 

its crust, we are each individually ignorant even or a state of mingled regret and envy; they are! : 

of our fellow-beings on the surface. One of us|\craving for fresh stimul: when they ought to be! CHARLES ADAMS, 

may know something of plants, another some-|content with ease. ‘Truly miserable, indeed, is| 0 79 Arch Street, between Second and Third, North Side, 
thing of insects, and so on; but the mind does not|the old age of a mere man of the world—of one PSILADEL PRIA, 


. . . Ss ivi ‘ > NEW STORE . °=N Ds 
exist which is able to comprehend the organic| whose exclusive pursuits, whose whole thoughts] | >) DOW Tece!ving at the . PORE for FRIENDS, 


pane ; , —s his FALL selections of FANCY AND STAPLE DRY 
world in its entireness. It is said that there are|and aspirations, in short, soul and body, have | GOODS,—whieh comprise a large assortment of choice 
100,000 species of vegetables, five or six times|been given to the present life and its fugitive en-|and scarce plain styles, to which he invites the attention of 


that number of insects, about 1200 of quadrupeds, | joyments, and totally lost sight of those things re- | Friends, and others: consisting partly of— 
6800 of birds, and 1500 of reptiles. ‘I'he sea we| garding his peace. Might | not add, “O wretch-| French Merino Cloths, in all qualities, and the most se- 
know almost as little about as we do of the inte-|ed man that thou art! who shall deliver thee from .- — ‘= Clath. ond Aleoes I; , 
rior of the earth; but as its bottom is at least | this body of sin and death ?”’ Sis *- "appa onaae aetna aaa tieaiancena si 


“ p : : S imported ; 

double the extent of the surface of our continents | Rae Wilson's Route in France and Italy.| Indiana Cashmeres and Parametta Cloths, choice shades; 
and islands, we may rouglily take the number o/ iain ii a el aa Plain Mode Mous. de Laine, and Cashmere de Cossé, all 
its species, animal and vegetable, as equal to that| 


| wool ; 
ENGLISH MANUFACTURING POPULATION. Neat and medium figured do. do. do.; 
of the species which require atmospheric air. As) 


for the microscopic world, there we are entirely | Gaskill, in his work on the situation of this in-|_ Particularly pretty style of neat Scotch Ginghams, and 
$s 


| ‘ F . j Ten Prints ; 
lost; but in all probability it is as rich in species | 1Ustrious class of the English, says: Any man 3-4, 4-4, and 5-4 Black Mantilla and Dress Silks, high 


as the world that is cognisable to our ordinary | “0° bas stood at twelve o'clock at the single nar- | jystre ; 
s cogni: j 


senses. But if we take’ the ‘entire number of|"°” doorway which serves as the place of exit for| WHITE GOODS,—Mulls, Swiss, Book, Nansook, Cam- 
Sa , 2 0 ‘the hands employed in the great cotton mills,|bric, and Jaconet Muslins ; 
species of organised beings at only 2,000,000, , ‘ | gs ILS. te event variety ; leila: 
. ; /must acknowledge that an uglier set of men and) ° HAWLS, in great varicty, of the right kinds; 
what human intellect is capable of studying them | te re ki in the|. LINEN and FURNISHING GOODS are made leading 
to any purpose? Ifa man gave himself up to the, WOMEN OF Doys and girls, taking them in the |articies; 
task as the business of his life, attending to the | 48s, It would be impossible to congregate in ®| FLANNELS, of the best Imported and American manu- 
: 1 


Bs oat . simi . Theire 2xion is sallow and | factures; together with a general variety of Li y i 
examination of each species but one minute, and|*!™lar compass. ‘Their complexion is sall Sandherch ods. Gloves, Heelers, Meade Weak ia Combate 

aki |pallid—with a peculiar flatness of feature, caused | Handkerchiefs, Gloves, Hosiery, Necdle Work, Silk Pocket 
working incessantly during ten hours in the day, 





. . Handkerchiefs, Cravats, Satin Vestings, &c., &c., too nu- 
. b . " | re .. ss"? ’ . 

he would not accomplish the cursory unreflecting | PY the want r " ate rw ‘a o — |merous to advertise. Prices low, and terms Cash. 

survey in less than'twenty years! ‘These consid- nee ny Ces Se See eur shatore|  Philada. 9th month 11th, 1847.—tf, 24, 


erations should at least teach us humility; and for (ow—the over height of four hundred vol 
the rest, we may safely trust in the Creator of measured at different times and different places, | 
hens unspeakable wonders, that His almighty being five feet six inches—their limbs slender. | 
hand will sustain the work which His omniscient “4 Playing badly and ungracefully. A very gen’! 4 RE OPENING daily, from Auction and private sales, 
wisdom conceived, and that the same power eral bowing of the legs. Great numbers of girls| L\. goods suitable for Friends’ wear. Neat styles Mous. 
which originated the plan, will extend to its con- and women walking Jamely, with raised ane Sa pmcligg ig wo yt Som Sinem, 
summation. Suh epinel Gasnnany Maatly sm Sate 6 Svne-wiens a satalias: taal ona a Gad Ges Chae ae 
———_ + 202+ —___ ‘differing very widely from the elasticity of action Flannels of the best makes; Susttich asd Poruiblies Gaede 
in the foot and ankle attendant upon perfect always on hand. : on 
OLD AGE. forming—a spiritless and dejected air—and an, N.B. Trimmings, in great varicties, low. 

At the foot of Mount Cenis, that “ giant of the appearance, taken in the whole, giving the world | 10mo. 23.—tf. 30, 
Alps,”’ an antiquated dame called on us without but little assurance of a man, or if so, ‘most sadly Wm. D. PARRISH & Co 
any other introduction than that of her patriarch-|cheated of his fair proportions.’ Beauty of face) v4 North Fifth Sieie ids dees ie as Street 
al years, which were 117; and who, judging from and form are both lost in angularity, while the) WN uPAeTURERS AND DE sah deaiiet i o 
her aspect, did not seem unwilling to add 83, and flesh is soft and flabby to the touch, and yielding Paper of all descriptions, Blank and School Books, Sta- 
thus fill up two centuries of life. Of existence! no ‘ living bound’ beneath the finger. tionery, Paper Hangings, Window Papers, &c., &c. 
she did not appear tired, or disposed to agree in 


G. & H. TAGG, 
S. E. corner of 10th and Pine Streets, Philadelphia, 








———————— } AVING a large Paper Hanging Manufactory connect- 
the sentiment that such protracted life is but a ss ‘. ed with our store, we are enabled to offer a handsome 
+ protracted sorrow, and still added woe.”’ Her OCCUPATION FOR CHILDREN. lussortment of the finest Satin, and Fresco, or Common 


.. The habits of children prove that occupation is Papers; French, American, und Velvet Borders; Fire 
progeny was no less patriarchal, for she had ae , os “tl * ao in oo to be Board Patterns; wide Curtain Papers, &c., &c., &c., at the 
enteen daughters, one of whom became a bride at ©! necessity with = a oar - . fa manufacturer's prices. 
the mature age of nearly “ three score years and | busy, Ts about not ung a oe ree 1 | (> Paper Hanging attended to promptly, by careful and 
ten,” and afterwards entered the state of matri. ly employed. W ith some children 11S @ SlFONBIY experienced workmen, in any part of the city or country. 
mony twice. She presented an album with the developed physical necessity, and if not turned to) wo. p. PARRISH. ALFRED L. HOUGH. 
names of many travellers she had spoken with, in- good account will be productive of positive evil, 9mo, 25,—26. tf. 
cluding those of several crowned heads, when we thus verifying the old adage, that “ Idleness is the ———~————— 7 amabemit te 

© . ° , ‘ 

added, by her desire, our names to the list, and Mother of mischief.” Children should be encou- HAT MANUFACTORY. 
tendered her a piece of money, which was evi- raged, or, if indolently disinclined to it, should be hy Tors KIMBER, Jr., HA T & CAP MANUFAC. 
dently the object of her paying the visit. After disciplined into performing for themselves every) 14 TURER, No. 34 N. Fourth street, (under the Mer- 

y tne O00) ; In = ae ; litle office relative to the toilet which they are chants’ Hotel,) would respectfully call the attention of his 
she had departed, I could not help reflecting how e : : ian aia adn th friends and the public to his fresh and general assortment 
singular it is that those, whose existence is one capable of performing. ley Should also Keep of tats and Caps, finished and trimmed in the neatest 
unvaried monotonous course, are frequently found their own clothes and other possessions in neat! manner, and latest style. The quality, color, shape and 
to be less weary of life than those who possess or order, and fetch for themselves whatever they general — will be found quite — at = in the 
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